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The Spread of Gambling 


“Recent months have seen a marked increase in 
gambling in the United States,” says an editorial note 
in the American Magazine, New York, for October. The 
magazine sent Thomas Sugrue, a young reporter, through- 
out the country to investigate. His findings are published 
under the title of “Betting 10 Billion Dollars,” the figure 
indicating the estimate of the gross value of the betting 
of people of the nation for the year 1937. In 1936 the 
journal American Business, Chicago, estimated that the 
total amount of money wagered in the country at 
$6,600,000,000 for the year 1935. (See INFORMATION 
Service for October 24, 1936). Mr. Sugrue says that 
the total amount has been increasing at “an alarming rate.” 

The article contains mainly illustrations of the types 
of gambling prevalent today. People are gambling “in 
the casinos, on the gambling ships, at the race tracks, 
on the golf course, in the bleachers, at the cigar store, 
in their homes.” ‘There is nothing which does not hold 
the possibility of a bet, and there is no one in these 
wonderful days, it seems, who won’t bet.” 

“In large industrial plants where pay checks are used 
there are pools for the check which bears, in its serial 
number, the highest poker hand.” Gambling at dog races 
is described as a “vicious and degrading form . . . which 
takes from those who can least afford it—the poor.” 

With our frontiers closed and the depression still 
“tugging” at our heels, the American people are declared 
to be more interested in gambling than in previous times. 
Numbers games, lotteries and slot machines are estimated 
to receive $1,000,000,000 a year from the poor, the un- 
fortunate, the unemployed. The “middle classes” are 
said to put $4,000,000,000 into sweepstake tickets, race 
track gambling, the sports’ pools, dog races, bingo games, 
games of chance, etc. 

Then there are the election bets and other forms of 
gambling. Mr. Sugrue thinks that more people bet on 
elections than do not, thus making a majority of votes 
illegal. The average American thinks gambling is legal, 
and enforcement of law is difficult. 


The licensing of gambling places is being recommended 
by responsible persons, on the theory that gambling cannot 
be outlawed. The legislatures of New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Connecticut, Maryland, California and Nebraska recently 
considered bills to legalize lotteries. A bill was introduced 
in Congress to provide for a national lottery. 


All of which—no matter how far from accurate the 
estimates may be—indicates that gambling presents much 


more than a problem of legal restraints. It confronts 
educators with a stupendous task. Also it suggests that 
gambling offers a recurring hope of escape from that 
insecurity which is the lot of the majority of our people. 


Startling Report on Migrant Labor 


In response to a Senate resolution the Secretary of 
Labor recently submitted the results of a survey of 
migrant labor (Monthly Labor Review, July, 1937) which 
reveals the vicissitudes of workers seeking a mere sub- 
sistence in “a land of plenty.” The findings present one 
of the most challenging problems facing the nation. No 
other class of workers in the nation suffers greater distress 
than the wanderers trying to find an abiding place where 
they can work and live like the more fortunate. 


The rapid development of the United States obviously 
would have been impossible except for the great mobility 
of workers. Although immigration has been greatly 
limited, many of the existing working population have 
difficulty in finding an opportunity to make a living. The 
explanation is found in economic changes and maladjust- 
ments in the use of resources, productive equipment and 
manpower, in seasonal and irregular fluctuations in local 
demands for labor in agriculture and industry, and in 
drought and depression. 


Nort “Hosoes” 


The popular concept of the migrant as a “hobo” no 
longer characterizes the mass of migratory workers. The 
survey points out that “no single type of person can be 
found who is typical of migrants generally.” On the 
contrary “the available evidence suggests that an increasing 
proportion of the workers who move from state to state 
are native white Americans, members of families, rela- 
tively young and highly employable.” Furthermore, 
“more than 94 per cent of the migrants who received aid 
under the federal transient program, 1934-1935, were 
native-born persons.” The liquidation of this program, 
when depression and drought indicated that its continuance 
was imperative, has made living conditions for migrants 
which the Secretary of Labor mildly characterizes as “a 
threat to the development of good citizens.” 


Locat PREJUDICE 


The evidence indicates that “these conditions are ac- 
centuated by the prejudice of local communities against 
migrant workers. The extreme unwillingness of some 
communities to assimilate the migrant is evidenced most 
strikingly by border controls of doubtful legality and by 
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fitful campaigns to enforce strictly the local vagrancy 
ordinances. It is also reflected in the difficulty experienced 
by relief authorities in obtaining funds for the relief of 
migrants who are in need. The living facilities of most 
migrant workers were found to be deplorable and in many 
cases they were shocking. Families with as many as six 
children were seen traveling in old cars and trucks, with 
all their household goods, sleeping at night by the roadside, 
in squatter camps, or crowded into cheap one- and two- 
room cabins in tourist camps. Unattached men character- 
istically hitched rides on railways or highways and slept 
in ‘jungle’ camps or in the congregate shelters maintained 


‘by relief agencies. Occasionally, labor camps were pro- 


vided for migrant agricultural workers, but even these 
were frequently crowded, inadequately equipped, and 
insanitary.” 

PLIGHT OF THE CHILDREN 


The survey summarizes the findings of the Children’s 
Bureau to the effect that “the migrant worker suffers in 
comparison with the resident as regards health protection 
and educational opportunities. The lack of medical care 
and health protection is a menace to the communities 
which receive migrants as well as to the workers themselves. 
The ordinary health services of the community are 
seldom available to persons without legal residence except 
in extreme emergencies, and even then such aid sometimes 
comes too late. Few communities attempt to control 
venereal and other infectious diseases among the migrants. 
The children of thousands of migrant families, particularly 
among migrant agricultural workers, have few or no 
educational opportunities. Extreme economic pressure 
upon the family, the difficulty of adjusting school work to 
brief stops in different communities, and the indifference 
of some school authorities, appear to be responsible for 
this condition. Children old enough to go to work in 
the fields are expected to do so. Younger children are 
not enrolled because it does not seem worth while to their 
parents during a short stay. All children of migrant 
families are overlooked by some school authorities, who 
are frequently lax in enforcing the school-attendance laws 
in such cases.” 


UNEQUAL CHANCES FoR RELIEF 


When the migrant needs public relief he finds that it 
“is granted in most communities only to those persons 
who have legal settlement. The periods of local residence 
required to gain settlement, and the periods of absence 
before settlement is lost, are utterly unstandardized. As a 
result of this lack of uniformity in settlement laws and 
of the long periods required to obtain settlement in some 
states and local districts, many workers lose settlement in 
one place before acquiring it in any other. No community 
will acknowledge responsibility for such persons, although 
they may have lost settlement in the attempt to find 
employment, to follow the job, or to move where they 
believed there would be a better demand for their labor. 
Persons in need but without settlement were admitted to 
relief under the federal transient program from 1933 
until September, 1935. Since the liquidation of this 
program, relief for migrants has been sharply restricted. 
Such local relief as is available has been generally limited 
to families with young children, to unattached women, 
and to the sick and aged. The attempts of both public 
and private relief agencies to discourage migrants from 
applying for assistance make it impossible to know even 
how many are now in need.” 


Furthermore, the migrant finds himself at a disadvantage 
under the recent laws designed to provide security for 
the workers. “Agriculture, which probably employs the 
majority of these workers who must move continually, 
is outside the scope of both old-age and the unemployment 
protection of the [Social Security] Act. Seasonal workers, 
even when employed in industrial work are inadequately 
covered in most of the state unemployment-compensation 
laws. All workers now stand to lose whatever right to 
unemployment compensation they may have accumulated 
if they migrate from one state to another, unless special 
arrangements to cover such cases are successfully estab- 
lished by future interstate agreements.” 


A GrRowING PROBLEM 


Many factors doubtless will continue to make migrant 
labor a problem. Technological changes will cause shifts 
from one industry to another. The movement of workers 
from farm to city and from city to farm will continue as 
long as employment opportunities vary. Relocation from 
declining to developing areas will take place for the same 
reason. Surplus population in drought areas must find 
a place to live in more prosperous regions. It is estimated 
that the reconversion to grazing lands of areas which 
should never have been plowed up to raise speculative 
crops will displace 900,000 people and that “to return this 
area to its best economic use, emigration from the Great 
Plains would have to proceed continuously at the present 
rate for more than a decade.” 

The survey points out that “the greatest potential source 
of future migration in the United States is to be found 
among the tenant farmers of the southeastern Cotton Belt.” 
The Southeast is already “drenched with labor and is 
therefore specially vulnerable to all forces which may 
cause the displacement of workers. The depression, 
followed by the crop-restriction program, has already 
forced some displacement of tenants. Much greater dis- 
placements may be caused in the near future as a result 
of technical developments. If the mechanical cotton picker 
is perfected, most of the demand for tenants and wage 
workers in the eastern Cotton Belt may be eliminated. 
But apart from the cotton picker, the spread of improved 
methods already in use is likely to cause considerable 
displacement. Mechanical equipment and the use of check- 
row planting are capable of eliminating much of the labor 
requirement for cotton raising, except in the picking 
season. It is questionable whether the landowner of the 
Old South will continue to provide subsistence the year 
round for workers who are needed only during a brief 
season. To compete with the rapidly developing areas of 
the West and of foreign countries, the plantation of the 
Old South may be forced to adopt its competitors’ method 
of hiring workers only during the season when their labor 
is required. In that case a large fraction of the one million 
tenants of the old Cotton Belt may be converted into con- 
stant migrants from job to job or displaced from agricul- 
ture altogether.” 

The more agriculture becomes specialized and highly 
capitalized the more it becomes dependent on the migration 
of workers to meet peak labor requirements in different 
places and “as long as employers demand much more 
labor in one season than another, workers must migrate 
or find some alternative means of subsistence in the local 
area.” 


Sample studies of the earnings of seasonal migrant 
workers in agriculture indicate that adult men “may aver- 
age about $300 per year and that migrant families average 
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perhaps $400 per year. Assuming an average of two 
workers and four to five persons per migrant family— 
approximately the family composition which has been 
observed in California—it may be estimated that the 
earnings of migrant agricultural families are equivalent 
to a wage of only about $200 per worker, and that they 
provide maintenance of less than $100 per year for each 
member of the average migrant family. Such wages are 
clearly inadequate for any decent level of existence.” 

In order to deal with the distress among migrant workers 
and the discrimination against them, it will be necessary 
not only, as the survey suggests, “to know who the 
migrants are, why they migrate, approximately how many 
there are, and how successful they are in obtaining remu- 
nerative employment,” but to devise a program adequate to 
cope with the factors which cause their distress. 


Concerning Democracy 


American publicists, including Arthur Krock, chief 
Washington correspondent of The New York Times; 
Herbert Agar, editorial writer of The Louisville Courter 
Journal, and Henry Haskell, editor of the Kansas City 
Star, were the speakers at a five-day symposium on 
“Unifying Influences in a Democracy” over which Eduard 
C. Lindeman, of the New York School of Social Work, 
presided, at the Institute of Human Relations, held in 
Williamstown, Mass., under the auspices of the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians. 

The divergent opinions were summed up by Mr. Linde- 
man at the concluding session when he presented the four 
basic affirmations of democracy and the seven principal 
threats to its perpetuation. Mr. Lindeman listed the basic 
affirmations as follows: 


“1. There is only one safe place for sovereignty—in 
the people.” (This he called the political affirmation, obvi- 
ous under any interpretation of democracy.) 


“2. Democracy furnishes an adequate and successful 
pattern for human relationships.” (This he called the 
sociological affirmation, pointing out that democracy is 
inclusive, comprehending all peoples.) 

“3. Democracy is based on an assumption regarding 
the nature and role of life.” (This he called the philo- 
sophical affirmation and he commented that there is no 
absolute in nature, or in society. He said that there are 
no arbitrary rules of life and urged that people must live 
experimentally. ) 

“4. Democracy allows for as much collective action 
as is necessary for purposes of efficiency and at the same 
time allows for as much freedom as may be necessary for 
personal growth or sufficiency.” (This he called a de- 
scription of a mode of behavior necessary to coordinate 


the rights of the individual with the technological problems 
of the day.) 


The seven threats to democracy, as Mr. Lindeman sees 
them, are: 


“1. The recalcitrancy of our vested interests. If they 
persist in their stubbornness they will provoke an explosion 
that will shake the foundations of our democracy. 

“2. The relative inflexibility of some of our statutes. 
In America the chief problem is one of legalism. Our 
legal system has not kept progress with the new social 
concepts that have achieved world recognition. 

“3. The irresponsibility of both our lay citizenry and 
our citizenry who are office holders. We must develop 
a highly specialized technical staff in our government. 
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“4. A movement of reaction that is rapidly growing 
among the upper middle classes. 

“5. The steadily growing fear that is based on economic 
insecurity. 

“6. A preoccupation with material aspects of life at the 
expense of cultural leisure. 

“7, Our failure to evolve techniques of social and 
economic planning.” 

In conclusion, he summed up the entire problem thus: 
“American democracy is faced with the dreadful, frighten- 
ing task of bringing the goods of life to men who toil, who 
work with hands and minds.” 


The Farm Security Administration 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, has 
issued an order establishing a new agency named The 
Farm Security Administration, which will merge the 
activities of the Resettlement Administration and the new 
program in aid of farm tenants recently authorized by 
Congress. The Secretary appointed as its administrator, 
Will W. Alexander, who succeeded R. G. Tugwell as 
executive of the Resettlement Administration. Readers 
of this SERVICE will recall that Dr. Alexander, a Southern 
Methodist minister, was formerly executive of the Inter- 
racial Commission, with offices in Atlanta. 

The Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, under which 
the appointment was made, authorized the Secretary of 
Agriculture to loan $10,000,000 to farm tenants in order 
to help them become farm owners; “rehabilitation loans” 
to farmers for subsistence, improvement and other pur- 
poses; a large program of land utilization, including the 
spending of $10,000,000 for the retirement of submarginal 
land. It is estimated that the $10,000,000 for loans for 
tenants will assist about 2,000 families and provide only 
an experiment in land settlement. 

When issuing the order Mr. Wallace explained that the 
major activities of the Resettlement Administration in 
the future could not be accurately described by the word 
“resettlement” and that the existing construction and 
other projects which had been undertaken were rapidly 
nearing completion. 

The Farm Tenant Act provided for the establishment 
of a Farmers’ Home Corporation with three directors to 
carry on certain real-estate and other business. Secretary 
Wallace appointed to this board three officials of his 
Department: Harry L. Brown, the Assistant Secr 
of Agriculture; A. G. Black, chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics; and Dr. Alexander. 


Cooperatives Grow in Europe 


Statistics recently compiled by the International Co- 
operative Alliance show a continued growth of consumers’ 
cooperatives in all the democratic countries in Europe 
in 1936. 

Swedish cooperatives increased their membership by 
17,000 during 1936 bringing the total number of members 
to 585,000, representing more than one-third of the families 
in the nation. Cooperative business increased $6,917,000 to 
total $111,494,000. 

Cooperatives in Norway increased their membership 
10,000, making the new total 148,000, approximately one- 
fourth the nation’s families. Cooperative business grew 
12.4 per cent, with the turnover of the retail cooperatives 
totaling $12,400,000. More than 44 per cent of all the 
commodities handled through cooperative stores were 


produced in factories owned by the cooperatives, the total 
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cooperative production exceeding $5,000,000 for the first 
time in the history of the Norwegian organizations. 
Finnish cooperatives continued to push ahead. The 
progressive societies added 8,000 new members bringing 
the total membership to 273,000. One hundred thirty-six 
new stores were opened and business rose 12 per cent to a 
new high of more than $30,000,000. Turnover of the 
Cooperative Wholesale gained 27 per cent and is now 
over $5,000,000. Statistics are not yet available for the 
cooperatives affiliated with “S. O. K.,” which reported 
252,000 members and $42,000,000 business in 1935. 


Czechoslovakian cooperatives came through a year of 


- “struggle and progress” with a 12.8 per cent increase in 


business and 18 per cent gain in production. The business 
of the cooperative wholesale totaled $7,800,000. Retail 
cooperatives affiliated with the central union reported a 
membership of 381,319 and business totaling $35,000,000. 

The Cooperative Wholesale Society of France boosted 
its business 13.4 per cent to a total of $56,000,000. The 
French cooperatives, which have hitherto produced a very 
small proportion of the goods distributed, manufactured 
commodities valued at $3,500,000 for distribution through 
retail cooperatives. 

British cooperatives dwarfed the continental cooperatives 
in terms of volume, but the percentage gains were slightly 
behind those in the Scandinavian countries where the 
movement is much younger. A membership gain of 
330,000 was reported. This brings total membership in 
British cooperatives to 7,815,000. Business increased 
$70,000,000, placing the total business for 1936 at $1,- 
170,000,000. Leaders of the cooperative movement stated 
that gains far exceeded the goals set in a five-year plan. 


Loan Evils 


In an address before the New York State Association 
of Personal Finance Companies on September 8, W. Bruce 
Cobb, former magistrate and now attorney-in-chief of the 
Legal Aid Society, commended the Association for its 
ideals and policy of service to the public. He pointed out 
that “cases now are almost entirely free of dispute and 
conflict as to the amount of interest charged.” 

Recognizing that it is natural for the companies to want 
to increase their business he pointed to evil practices that 
still persist which may lead to further lowering of rates 
and stricter regulation. He deplored the acceptance of 
mortgages on household property of low second-hand 
value which are sometimes accepted not for their value 
as security but as a weapon to enforce payments. He 
congratulated the Association for minimizing wage assign- 
ments when making loans but he disapproved the use 
of the term “reference” employed to induce an uninformed 
person to sign a note as a reference when actually in 
so doing he becomes a co-maker of the note. He warned 
the Association to guard against forged signatures on 
notes. 

He also deplored “too zealous collection methods” which 
annoy employers and tend to “lower the prestige of em- 
ployes.” Another evil is the attempt to “swell business 
... through seductive advertising” that leads to “unneeded 
loans” and gives the borrower no appreciation of what he 
“is going to face when he comes into the office. It looks 
too easy, and if these methods are continued there will 
be reaction.” Good risks are urged to take the full loan 
of $300 when the applicants need less and when they do 
not need it “for a justifiable purpose.” 


He reminded the companies that large profits may lead 
to legislative action to lower the rates and that “seductive 
salesmanship may lead to stricter regulation.” 


Survey of Labor Relations 


As part of its campaign to correct inequities in the 
industrial system and to educate the public on the con- 
tribution of industry to American working and living 
conditions the National Association of Manufacturers is 
carrying on a nation-wide survey to discover what workers 
below the rank of foremen think of employment conditions, 
wages and general treatment received by them from in- 
dustry. It is expected that the results of its survey will 
be presented to the Congress of Industry which meets 
on December 6. 

The Congress of Industry will study the results with 
a view to making needed modification in labor practices. 
Besides questions on wages, hours and working conditions 
the workers will be asked whether they think foremen 
have too much or too little authority and what policies 
they think employers should pursue in relation to methods 
of payment, sick benefits, vacations, dismissal notices, etc. 

The survey is part of an expanded educational program 
inaugurated last spring following a survey in which the 
Association learned that 66.7 per cent of the people ques- 
tioned held an unfavorable attitude toward industry, nearly 
45 per cent believed that employers had not done what 
they could to relieve unemployment, and over 86 per cent 
believed that industry had failed in its economic and social 
responsibilities. Even among those who expressed favor- 
able opinions only six per cent thought industry was being 
handicapped by government interference and labor unrest. 

James P. Selvage, director of public relations of the 
Association, is quoted in the press as saying on September 
11: “Through intelligent research we are finding out 
where industrialists need to change their policies and also 
getting an accurate picture of the public’s reactions to in- 
dustry in general. Where facts uncovered prove industrial 
policies to be wrong, educational efforts to insure a change 
are being conducted by the Association. Where we believe 
the public misunderstands or lacks the facts about manu- 
facturers’ aims, we are attempting to present our side 
of the case as fully as possible.” 

The Association has augmented its public relations 
activities so that $500,000 is being spent annually to 
present its case through newspapers, business publications, 
radio, motion pictures, direct mail, foreign language groups 
and employe contacts. It operates a newspaper syndicate 
which furnishes free special articles, cartoons, and other 
features to 400 daily and 5,400 weekly newspapers. By 
cooperative advertising over 2,000 full-page advertisements 
were run during the last 12 months. Dramatic skits, 
special addresses and other features were presented 
through 253 radio stations on radio time donated by 
manufacturers or by radio stations in connection with 
sustaining programs. Two ten minute “shorts” were 
distributed for exhibition in motion picture theatres, 
schools, clubs and industrial plants. 

Many of these activities were designed to advance the 
points that industry is employing more workers now than 
in 1929, that machines create rather than reduce employ- 
ment, that manufacturers have taken more than their 
share of responsibilities both economic and social, and 
that government interference has been a decided handicap 
to improvement in business and employment. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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